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WAR and Taxes, &c. 


NH APP England! How dear 
PE=* JA have we paid for War? What 
Wounds has it made among us! 
Tho' Victors, how do we mourn 
en over our Cnqueſts, and think ſome- 
times we have paid too dear for our Trophies! 
How do ſome of us groan under the Weight of 
our Victories, and chime backward all our Thankſ- 
giving, while they feel ſtill the inſupportable Bur- 
then of a War, which left us more Debrs to pay 
than we are worth, unleſs we were very well 
ſold; and how are we more embarra/sd at home 
in our Peace, than we were abroad by the War? a 
Debt, which grows upon us like a ſlow Fever, and 
eats out our Bowels; a Debt that can only pay K- 
ſelf, andwhoſe Intereſt is indeed in the very Let- 
ter of it a Sinking _ to the whole . 
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I remember we talk'd much of a Sꝓunge, and 
upbraided ſome of our Neighbours with ir, yet 
what Method do we find our own Debts paying 
off by, while every Lender, by abating his In- 
come, and paying into a Sinking Fund, cauſes the 
Deb: to ſink, by paying himſelf out of the In- 
ferejt. 

5 Np yet while this is the Effect of Neceſſity, 
what Objection can we make to it, and why is 
the Manner of it offenſive, while no other is to 
be found? yet this Uſe may be made of it, that 
| It ſhould teach us to conſider well of a War, be- 


fore we enter into a, new one, at leaft *till we 


have ballanced the Accounts of the Old. 
Lr us caſt up then the Benefit of Peace, and 


calculate our Advantages before we throw ir 


away again: Letus have a Care how we court 
a Plague inſtead of a State of Health; how we 
plunge ourſelves into a Pit from which we do 
not ſee our Way out. 


Prack is an anticipated Heaven; War is a 


tranſient Hell; Peace 1s all quiet and calm, like 
the Author of all Peace, and is His beſt Bleſſing 
to Mankind ; War is to Peace as Darkneſs is to 
the Day, a Deprivation of all the Halcyon Joy, 
and an Ingulphing the World in Horror and 
Confuſion ; War is indeed a Leap in the Dark, 
and as his Majeſty royally expreſs'd it, puſhes 
us into, or brings with it Evils unknown. 


Wur then are we ſo hot for a War? If Ne- 


ceſſity calls for it, if the Enemy are diſtracted, 
and force us to it, if our juſt Defence requires 
it, if (to uſe the King's own Words) Peace can- 
Not be had on Terms conſiſtent with preſerving 
the Honour, Intereſt, and Poſſeſſions of Great- 
Britain; 1 ſay, if a War cannot be avoided, let 
| it 


TH 


it come, and let us advance chearfully and gal- 
lantly into it, like Britons, and, like true Br;- 
tons, Strike home, revenge, revenge our Country's 
Wrong : G O D and King George! We have no 
Room for Fear. 5 — 

Bur *till then let us remember our Country, 
our Commere, our Poſterity, all will ſuffer by a 
War, tho' we were to conquer In every Battle, 
tho? we were ever victorious, nay, tho' our Ene- 
my was to be ruined, we ſhould in the End be 
Loſers; for to a peaceable, trading Nation, War, 
like a Law-Suit, leaves the Recoverer Loſer ; 
nay, tho? he is awarded his Coſts of Suit, yer 
his Lawyer's Bills, his long Expence, his being 
kept out of his Right, put all together, he of- 
ten finds he had almoſt as good have ſar ſtill, 
and that the Eſtate ſued for, coſts him more than 
"tis worth. | 

BESsID ES, let us look into our own Affairs, 


what have we to do with War and Fighting ? 


We are a trading People, and ſhould value our- 
ſelves upon the happy Succeſs of Peace, not 
upon the Trophies of Mar; it would be more 
to our Fame, if the Word was as elegant to 
ſay, we are a Peace-like, than a War-like Nation. 

Ws may indeed fight as well as other People 
when we come to it, and when we can't help 
it; but *tis none of our Bulineſs, nor is it, or 
can it be at any time, our Intereſt; Commerce, 


| Advantages, and urgent Neceſſities (as above) 


Excepted. | 

We are I ſay a trading Nation, and would they 
let us trade in Peace, ſhould be a rich Nation; 
Trade will ever make us rich, and us more than 


any other Nation in the World, becauſe ir 
can be made appear, that we can get more by 


Trade, 


. 
Fade, if uninterrupted by the Depredationt and 
Violences of War, than any other Nation can; 
or at leaſt than they do get. : 
Tus very common Apprehenſion of Vio- 
lence by Pirates, Rovers, Corſairs, and national 
Inſults at Sea, what a Wound does it give to 
our Trade, and what a Hole or Chaſm does it 
make in our Gain every Year! — 
Was there an univerſal Calm thro? the 
World, no War, no Thieves, no Pirates, no Al- 
gerines, Sallee-men, Tunizeens, and Tripolins ; in 
a Word, no Enemies to be fear'd, our Ships 
would all ſail without great Guns, Paterero's, &c. 
without ſmall Arms, without Powder, by which 
many a Diſaſter alſo happens, and without all 
the Addenda belongiag to neceſſary Defence ; 
they are of no Uſe but againſt Rogues; they 
aſſiſt nothing to the Navigation, they do no 
Good in a Storm, nay, they take up Room, and 
rob the Ship of ſeveral Ton of Freight every 
Voyage, beſides obliging them to carry more 
Men; ſothat War, in ſhort, is adead Charge upon 
Trade, even in the Height of Peare. 5 
War an Expence to our Trade are all the 
Preparations for Fighting, on board of the 
Merchants Ships which we ſend to all Parts of 
the World? take all the Ship: which we ſend 
abroad into one Account, I mean all from 
6 Guns to 40 Guns, and caſt up the charge thus, 


"Firſt Caſt of Ports, Bolts, Rings, Gratings, &c. in 
1 the Building the Ship 2 carry 
Guns. 

The Guns themſelves, with their 
Carriages, and all other Utenſils 

neceſſary to them. | | 
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Small Arms, Cutlaſſes, Half-Pikes, 

| Grenades, Ge. 
Powder, Shot, and all the Gunners 
Stores belonging to them extraor- 

dinary. 

ages and Victuals to a Gunner and his Mate, 
and to as many Men as are carried more than 
would be neceſſary, if there was no Need of 
Guns great or fi mall. 


All this Charge is apparent even in Time of 
Peace, beſides an Increaſe of every Branch of it 
in caſe of a War, when the very Colliers and 


- Moms carry Guns. 


ſeveral Particulars above 1 doubt not 
5 to ſeveral Hundred Thouſand Pounds 


every Vear, even while we are in the profoundeſt 


Peace; and all this Charge lies u 1 Trade; 
if it could be ſpar'd, it would be all added to 
the Gain of our Commerce, and aſſiſt pleatifully 
20 increaſe it. 

Bur if it is thus in Time of Peace, what. 
muſt it be in caſe of a War? when to the Whole 
muſt be added the Loſs of ſo many Ships and 
Cargoes of Goods, however. rich, which will 
neceſlarily, and notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
Caution, fall into the Enemies Hands, and be 
raten by their Privateers, and Ships 7 War; a 
Loſs always greater to ws chan to any other 
Nation, by how much the Number of Ships 
which we employ in Trade is greater than that. 


of any other Nation in Europe. 


N. B. At the Beginning of the firſt 2 French 
War the Enemy took 3000 Sail of Mer- 

35 Chants Ships from us within two Years, 
| among 
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among which ſome were exceeding rich, 
as well from the Eaſt- Indies as the Weſt; 
and all the Ships we took from them in 
that Time were but ſixty-ſeven, as by an 
Account laid before the Parliament in the 
Year 1692. - | | 


Tuis Greatneſs of our Trade, and Number of 
our Ships, is our Felicity, as it is our Wealth, and 
has raiſed this Nation to what it now is; but 
it is alſo an unanſwerable Reaſon why we, of all 
the Nations of Europe, ſhould be moſt careful to 
preſerve Peace in the World, for the Support and 
Proſperity of our Trade, which ſo much depends 
upon it. ED e oo 

PEACE and Trade, like the Plomman and a 
kindly Seaſen, are clo Confederates for the 
World's Proſperity - The two laſt bring a good 
Harveſt, the two firſt bring a good Marker ; 
Peace brings Plenty of Food, and Trade Plenty 
of Money to buy it; the Peace makes the 
World fat, the Trade makes the World full; 
the laſt eaſy, and the firſt happy. _ . 

Veo the foot of theſe generals we may 
juſtly add, that War, which is the oppoſite Ex- 
treme, is ſo far from being a Confederate with 
Trade, that *tis its utter Enemy, and with very 
few, and thoſe very mean Exceptions, is al- 
ways ruinous and deſtructive to it. 

War is Indolence, TRS DB IS Induſtry; WAR 
is a Deſtroyer, TRADE A Nurſe (of and) to the 


Wealth and Proeſperity of a Country; Wan is 


the Medium of Deſtruction, Poverty and Waſte, 
Txraps is the Medium of Wealth, honeſt Labour, 
and Plenty, e e e | 
I muſk 
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I muſt be allowed to ſay, tho' I ſhun all 
Party- mafing in this Tract, that thoſe People 
who juſt now talk ſo Cavalierly of Fighting, 
and whoſe Pulſe beat ſo high for a War, have 
not given themſelves Leave, or Leiſure ar leaſt, 
to conſider the ſtated Conſequences of a War, 
and perhaps ſome of them expect no Share 
in it, except it be as By-ſtanders, that is to ſay, 
to look on and find Fault. 

There are few Nations, if any in the World, 
that get leſs by Victory, and pay more for Fight- 
ing, than the Engliſh; England ſeeks no Con- 
queſt, no Acquiſitions of Dominions by a War : 
Though we are as well qualify'd for the WAR, 


and have as good Spirits to carry it on, as 


moſt Nations; yet 'tis Peace, not Conqueſt, that 
is our Buſineſs. We ſeek to preſerve and enrich 
our own Poſleſſions, and want not to poſſeſs 
thoſe of other Men. | '7 

We ſeek PEACE, and the Reaſon is he- 
cauſe, as I ſaid aboye, we know how to make 
better V/e of it than other Nations do; they 


may get by a War, but England never loſes by 


a Peace, We may be trick'd indeed into an 


unſeaſonable making it; but as I am not ſpeak- 


ing of the Politics of Peace, but of the natu- 
ral Conſequences of it. I may inſiſt, That 
the natural Efects of Peace to England are the 


Encreaſe of Trade, Employment for the Poor, 


Encouragement of Navigation, the extending 
Colonies, and, in a Word, the Addition of 
Wealth and Proſperity to ail the People in ge- 
neral. | 

If Peace is interrupted, and eſpecially if the 
expected unhappy Interval of Var ſhould conti- 


nue any conſiderable while, how many and what 
= _ dreadful 
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dreadful Convulſions may it cauſe among the 


peaceable Subjects of a Trading Nation? 


To begin at the foreign Part: The M E R- | 


CHANT, who is the Life of all ur Com- 


merce, and the Director of all its Motions, feels 


the firſt Effects of it; his Ships are rater, the 
rich Loadings of Merchandize are carried to 
foreign Markets, inſtead of coming to our on; 
the Ships are condemned and ſold for the Uſe 
of the Captors, not the Owners; the Goods 
enrich and enable the Enemy to fit out more 
Cruizers, to take more Prizes, inſtead of enrich- 
ing and enabling Vs to fit and freight out more 


Ships. 


Nor is this all: The Merchant ſuffers even 
when his Ships go and come ſafe; for the 
Wages to Seamen, the Freight of Ships for 


Carriage of Goods, the Price of Inſurance, nay, 


the fitting out of Ships, as well as the Victualling 
and Manning of them, riſe all in Proportion 
by theſe Additions. Trade requires more Stock, 
his Adventures have more Hazard, his Returns 
are more difficult, in a Word, becauſe he car- 
ries on his Buſmeſs with innumerable Difficul- 
ties, and under vaſt Diſcouragements which he 
knew nothing of before. 

As the Merchant is thus oppreſs'd and diſ- 


courag'd, who, as I ſaid above, is the Dire- 


For of all our Trading Motions ; ſo of Courſe 
the Smart of the Wound is felt to all the 
remoteſt Parts of the Body ; all the Dependents 
upon foreign Trade fink under the ſame Weight, 
and feel the Force of the ſame Blow ; the 
Merchant holds his Hand, either his Orders and 
Commiſſions from abroad do not come over, 

| or 
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or they abate in their Quantity, for want of 
free Intercourſe of Navigation: The riſque of 
a Trade always leſſens its Magnitude; as the 


Rates of Things riſe, ſo the Conſumption a- 


bates. ; 8 1. 
Or, if he does receive Orders and Commiſ- 


ſions from abroad, he is backward in execut- 


ing them; he does not adventure ſo chearfully 


and pleaſantly as he us'd to do before, inaſ- 
much as the Hazards and Dangers at Sea are 
encreas'd ; ſo likewiſe the Credir of his Fac- 
tors and Dealers is more uncertain and donbt- 
fel, and he ſcarce knows who to truſt; for 
Things are infinitely more precarious abroad, 
as well as at home; the Difficulties of the War 
affecting Trade every where elſe, as well as 
here. | 
Theſe Things cauſe the Merchant to ſtop his 

Hand, and if he does'not ſtand quite ſtill, and, 
as it were, look about him to ſee how Things 
will go, yet he goes on but faintly ; where he 
us'd to ſend three Ships to Newfoundland for 


\ 


i bo Fiſh, he now fends but One, perhaps not one; 


where he us'd to adventure Thouſands, he is 
now content with Hundreds, or, perhaps, fits 
till, draws home his Effects as faſt as he can, 
and holds his trading Hands till he ſees the 
Seas open, and the World better ſettled ; that 
is, in ſhort, till he ſees at leaſt ſome Proſpect 
of Peace again, when he may trade with more 
ſafety and Succeſs. 

The firſt and more immediate Conſequence 
of this Interruption is, that the Manufactures, 
which are the Life of our foreign Importati- 
ons, as well as of our Home Conſumption, are 
not taken off; the Buyer being diſcouraged, the 

ns 8 Buying 
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Buying ceaſes; the Warehouſes of Factors and 
Wboleſale- Dealers are throng'd with Goods; 
Blackwell- Hall ſhews the vaſt Piles of Broad- 
Cloths and Spaniſh Cloths, Glouceſter and Worce- 
ſter Whites, and fine Medleys of Milts and So- 
merſet ; vaſt; Numbers of Packs and Bales of 
Serges, Duroys and Druggets from Exeter and 
Taunton, Devizes, and ſeveral other Places, lye 
unopen'd. The Demand ceaſes abroad, the 
Market is over at home; no body buys and no 
body ſells. | 198 

The ſtagnation here is not ſo immediately 
felt, but that its Influences ſoon reaches into 
the Country, where it is very terrible: Here 
*tis a Complaint only, but there *tis a ſad Ca- 
lamity ! Here it affects perhaps ſome Hundreds, 
but there Thouſands, ray, Millions! Let us look 


a little into this diſmal Scene. 


Firſt of all, the Maſter- Manufacturer, or Clothier, 
in the Country, receives the melancholy News 
from his Factor in London, or elſewhere, that 
his Goods lye on Hand; his Bills drawn upon 
the Credit of them are conſequently unaccept- 
ed, and ſent back, there being no Money & be 


had. Upon this ſad News, all the Goods he 


has at Home are laid un; his Lofts or Ware- 
houſes are as full as Blackwel-Hall, for what is 
in Hand muſt be finiſhed. But when the poor 
Weaver brings home his Pieces, and wants more 
Work, the Clothier ſakes his Head, and tells 
him, He has nothing to do; for Goods will not 
ſell. The like Anſwer is given to the yer poor- 
er Spinners and Carders, who are but juſt able 


to find Bread before (by their Work) when they 


had it' to do; hut now, on ſuch a melancholy 
News 


A — AE. 


[13] | 
News as this, muſt ſtarve and periſh for want, 
or come to che Pariſh to be kept. 

The next Thing you hear of, is the Men 
run away, and eicher enter on board the Ships, 
or liſt for Soldiers, merely for Bread, and to 
be kept from ſtarving; the only Good that 
War can do. 

The Men beiny thus fled, the Conſequence 
is ſoon ſcen in the Pariſh. Books ; the Poor's- 
Rate riſes up from two to four, and, in ſome 
Places, ſix Shillings in the Pound; and ſhould 


zit ſo hold for a long time, the Poor would 


eat up the Rich, and the whole Rent of the 
Lands be ſcarce ſufficient to maintain them. 
Where the Men do.not fly to the Army 
and Navy, *tis ſometimes worſe; for, while 
they abandon their Families, 0 "People, and 


. diſaffected to the Government get among them, 


and firſt, filling their Heads with Politics, and 
then with Rage of Parties, they grow fancy 


and mutinous, get together into Clubs and Ca- 


bals, thea into Rabbles and Mobbs; in either 
of which they commit inſufferable "Diſorders, 
ſuch as threaten them with the Gallows; and 


then, which is {till worſe, for fear of that, run 


into down-right Rebellion and War; Things 
which ſeldom fail to bring them to that very 
point, I mean the Halter, which they hazard- 
ed their Lives before to avoid. 

Theſe are ſome of the Effects of a War, and 
which, let it come when it will, and even in 
its belt Circumſtances, We, as a Trading Na- 
tion, may find to be too true. So that thoſe 
publick Miniſters, who do their utmoſt to pre- 
vent a War, may not be fo much our Enemies 
as we take them to be, or at leaſt as they are 

deemed 
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deemed by ſome People. But, Si x, by the Way, my 
Buſineſs here is not to accuſe, or excuſe, but to 
ſtate the Thing as it really ſtands in our View, 
and ſhew it in ſuch a clear Light, that every 
Party may judge and determine, before the 
Blow is given, what may be the Conſequence 
of a war to their Native Country, * 

Nor is this laying down the Conſequence 
of a War chargeable with any intimidating De- 
ſign, as if we wou'd diſcourage our People, and 
expoſe them to the Contempt of our ſuppoſed 
Enemies; for it does by no means follow, (as 
ſome talk by way of Reproach) that we are 
afraid of a War, It is true, we may be afraid of 
a War, when it may be true, that we may not 
be afraid of Fighting; and when, if we ſhould. 
come to Action, our Ability that way may let 
our Enemies fee, to their Cf, how ill-ground- 
ed their early Triumphs are; and that they have 
been taught by their Pride too mach to contemn 
à Nation who they are not able to Match either 
by Sea or Land. 05 

This therefore is not my Buſineſs here, but 
to enquire a little into the ſtate of our Trade, 
and what the Conſequences will be, or are likes 


iy to be, on the fide of the Queſtion in Caſe 


of any War that may happen. 


N. B. Before I proceed in this critical En- 


quiry, I find it neceſſary to prevent, if 


poſſible, all manner of Party-Cavils at 


my Terms; and therefore to explain 


what I mean by a Wax, in the preſent 
Acceptation of the Word, and as it res 
lates to the ſtate of Things now before 
us: For tho' War in general is al- 
E low/d 


* 


5 

low'd to be a potent Negative in the 
Proſperity of our Trade; yet ſome Caſes 
may be more ſo than others. 


By Wax, in the preſent Circumſtance of 
Europe, and as it ſeems to ſtand in a perſpec- 
tive ſituation, I mean. (1.) A War to be 
made againſt the Emperor and Spain, as they 
ſtand now Allyd, including all thoſe Powers 
which they have engaged, or can engage, on 
their ſide againſt Us. Or, (2.) A War with 
the Emperor and Spain united, and their Allies, 
as above, and perhaps other Enemies falling 
in with them upon any Diflike or Diſguſt con- 


ceiv'd of, or at the Treaty: Or otherwiſe, ſuppoſ- 


ing any other Nations ſhould declare themſelves 
Neuter, ſo as to withdraw their Alliance from 
Us, who at preſent ſeem to lay rather too 
much, than too little ſtreſs upon the particu- 


lar Friendſhip of our Allies. 


I ſhall not concern myſelf with ranging the 
particular Allies and Confederates. on one fide 
or another, or drawing a Balance for the Field 
in caſe of ſuch a War; but enquire, accord- 
ing to my profeſs'd Scheme in theſe Sheets, 
what ſhall be the Caſe of the Trade of this 
Nation, ſuppoſing a Rupture with either Ger- 
many and Spain. | 

1 think they are Enemies enough for one 
Nation to break with at a Time, eſpecially as 
Things ſtand now in the World, and as we 
too much depend upon the free Intercqurſe 
of our Trade among other Nations: If any 
other Enemies ſhould appear in Conſequence 
of ſuch a War, they may be mentioned on 
{ome other Occaſion. 5 

In 
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In a Book lately publiſhed in London, enti- 
tled, A Plan of the Engliſh Commerce, we are 
told, and 1 believe truly enough, that the 
Enzliſh Trade to the Domintons of the Empe- 
ror, as thoſe Dominions are now ſettled by 


the late Peace of Urrecht, are very conſider- 


able; and that the Hemings, on one hand, and 
the Talians, on the other, I mean ſo far as 
they are ſubject to the Emperor of Germany, 
t2ke off very great Quantities of the Produce 


of England and Ireland every Year. 


As for the Spaniards, the fame Author tells 
us expreſly, they buy almoſt all Things they 
wear from Abroad; and how great a ſhare of 
that muſt come from England, we all know; 
ſince, tho' Fance makes great Efforts at the 
Woollen Manufacture, yet it is not to be nam- 
ed in Compariſon with Ergland, eſpecially 
when we ſpeak of their Exportation to Sain. 

It is true, the Dutch ſupply the Spaniards 
with Linen, and the Flemings with Lace; the 
French alſo, I may allow, fills them with 
wrought Silks, including the Genoeſe, and alſo 
with Woollen Manufactures. But the Engliſh 
ſtill have the main ſtroke of the Trade to 
Spain, as to their ſeveral Manufactures : Beſides, 
great Qnaatities of Fiſh, eſpecially Herring, 
Pilchard, Salmon and white Fiſh, the two 


laſt from Jreland, Newfoundland and New Eng- 


land, but all in Ezgliſh Ships. | 

The Returns for theſe Exports to Spain ar 
indeed more conſiderable to us than to any 
other Nation ; becauſe we are qualified to take 
off more of their Growth and Produce than 
any other can do; and yet thoſe Returns are 
ſo far from amounting to a Balance of our 


Ex por- 
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Ex portation, that it is certain they, the Sa- 
niards, pay us very large Sums yearly in hard 
Ware, that is to ſay, in Bullion, or Pieces of 
Eight, which we receive from them on all the 
Returns of their Fleets from America. 

The Goods which we take from them, and 
which I call the Growth and Produce of Spain, 
are _—_ 

Wines; ſuch as 
Sherry from Cadiz. 
Mountain Whites from Mallaga. 
Red Wine from Alicant, Bene Carlo, Barcellona, 

Gallicia, Rc. 

Canary from the Ilands of that Name. 
Wool and Iron from Bilboa. | 
Some Raw Silk from Valencia. 

Fruits; ſuch as 
Nuts from Bilboa, and other Ports in the Bay 
Of Biſc Cay. 
Almons from the South Coaſt of Spain. 
Raiſins from Mallaga and Alicant, Donia and 


- Aevia, © 
Oranges and Lemons from Sevil and Mallaga, 


&. 


> Theſe I call the Growth and Produce of Spain, 


not but that other Countries may. praduck the 
like, ſuch as Barbary, Portugal and Italy alſo; 
but becauſe they are imported immediately 
and only from Spain by us: Nor. do any 
other Nation take off theſe Goods from the 
Spaniards, in any conſiderable Quantity but 
the Engliſh; Wool and Iron excepted, 

As to the Growth and Produce of New 
Spain, or the Spaniſh Dominions in America; 
tho' we do take off great Quantities of thoſe 


_ Goods, yet *cis but in common with the other 
Nations 


1 
Nations our Neighbours; ſuch as the Dutch 
and French in particular, tho' I am told we 


take off much more in Quaatity than either of 


thoſe Nations, or perhaps than both of them 
put together. 


N. B. The chief Return of Goods which 
the Engliſh take off from the Spaniards of 
the Growth of their American Colonies, 
are as follow : | 


Hides of Black Cattle and Horſes from Buenos 
Ayres and the Havana. 


Cochoneal 

Anilla 

Cocoa > 

Venelloes 8 From Mexico and 
Indico 1 Peru. 

Bark Peru 

Snuff 

Drugs of various kinds 


But to bring it all back to my Purpoſe. Not- 
withſtanding this great Return which the $as 
niards are enabled to make us in their own 
Growth and Produce, or in that of the Veſt- 
Indies, yet we are ſaid to be entitled to as 


great a ſhare of their Bullion or Specie, upon 
the Return of their Galleons, as any other 


Nation whatſoever, and perhaps a greater. 
The Queſtion then immediately hefore me 
is, Whether ſuch a War, as is now ſuggeſted, 
with Spain, will not hinder the Export of all 
our Commodities thither, as well as prevent 
the large ſhare of their Silver and Gold in Re- 
turn 
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turn for the ſame? We hope there will be no 
Room to imagine the French to be embark'd 
in the ſame Quarrel ; yet perhaps they would 
not endeavour to prevent a ſtop of Trade 
between England and Spain; ſince we all 
know it would be greatly their Intereſt to 
have ſuch a Thing happen. | 

Upon ſuch a Prohibition of Commerce then 
with Spain, we are immediately prevented, as 
well in the Export of ſo great a Quantity of 
our Manufacture and Produce, as in the Re- 
turn of ſuch a large ſhare of Silver in Specie, 
as we daily had from thence before, in Conſe- 
quence of our Merchandize: Both which are 


very great Articles in the general Balance of 


our Trade ; for Manufactures ſent out, and Mo- 


ney brought home, (let the Nation be what it 


will) are two the moſt gainful Branches of 
Traffick, ſpeaking of any Trade or Trading 
Country whatever. Bk | 

Add to this; beſides our Woollen Manufac- 


tures, 1. The Export of Fiſh; 2. The Aſſi- 


ento, or Licence for Export of Negroes to the 
Spaniards in America; and 3. The Number of 
Ships employed by the Engliſh in the whole 
Trade with Spain. All which is carried on, 
and, it may be ſaid, more than our Part of 


it, by Engliſh Ships only. 


It muſt be acknowledged then, that, let the 
Iſſue of a War be as proſperous as you can 
wel] conceive it to be, yet, during its Conti- 
nuance, it muſt be an I-reparable Damage to our 
Trade, as well by preventing the Conſumpti- 
on of our Manufactures in thoſe Countries 
which we are at War with, and conſequently 
our Exportation of them; as by preventing 
SS ” 2 2 the 
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the Reflux of Bullion in Specie, which is. the 


Life of Trade, in Return for thoſe Manufac- 


- tures. If this be not ſafficiently demonſtrated 
to be Irreparable, I ſhall add two Articles more 


to it, equally cogent, which, I ſuppoſe, will put 
it paſt all Diſpute. | | | | 

1. Such a ſtop of Trade immediately cauſes 
a ſtop of Navigation; and if it is true, as ſome 
Authors have affirm'd, and as has been often 
repreſented to the Parliament, that above five 
hundred Sail of Ships are yearly employ'd in 
the Trade between the Dominions of Spain 


and Haly, on one fide, and the Dominions of 


Great- Britain, on the other; It muſt neceſſa- 


rily follow, that all thoſe Ships muſt imme- 


diately want Employment, or thruſt them- 
ſelves in at other Intervals in Trade, where- 


ever they can find them; by which other 


Ships, it may be ſuppos'd, muſt conſequently 


be thruſt out: What the Damage muſt be to 


our Commerce by 500 Sail of Ships being left 
without Employ, which had full Buſineſs before, 
may be left to every ſerious Reader to con- 
ſider: Whether it be not an Jrreparable Da- 
mage to that valuable Branch of our Trade; 
And conſequently undeniably proves my Alle- 
gation? But this is not all: Frr, 

2. It is obſerv'd in Trade, that long In- 
terruptions of Commerce between Nations, for- 
mer ly trading conſiderably together, prove 
always fatal to the Trade of thoſe Nations; 
and particularly on this Account, that, (be- 
ing acquainted with their reſpective Manufac- 


# tures, and uſed very much to buy, and perhaps 


make alſo, ſome of thoſe Manufactures, when- 
ever they are prohibited the trading in them 


from 
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| [ 21 J 
from Abroad) Neceſſity prompts to imitate 
them at Home, and ſo bringing their People, 
firſt to ſhift without them, and then to ſhift 
with their own counter feit or imitated Manu- 
factures inſtead of them, they at laſt natura- 
lixe them to themſelves, and ſo run away 


with the Trade itſelf. 
We need go no farther for a Proof of this, 


(as it were) rob then of, during that tedious 
Quarrel, by ſetting them up 1n ſeveral Places at 
Home, where they had never been made be- 
fore? For thoſe Manufactures being ſuch as 
we could not do well without, the want of 
make ſhift with the worſt 
of our Imitations, till at laſt our Manufacturers, 


made before, even in France itſelf, though 
the French once had the whole Trade. 


than to our own Conduct in the late French 
War: How many French ManufaQtures did we, 


_ I 


The French, for Inſtance, formerly 3 


vaſt Quantity of uſeful Linens in two ſorts, 
the one called Lockram, the other Damlas; they 
were bought about Morlaix, and other Parts 
in Normandy and Britany, and the chief Trade 
for their Conſumption was uſually in England, 


which took off at leaſt 2000001. worth in a 


Year. | 


When the War broke out with France, a 


compleat Prohibition of Commerce pafs'd be- 
tween the two Nations ; what follow*d ? Why 
the Engliſh generally demanding the Goods, and 
the Government, on either ſide, refuſing to 
abate the Rigour of the Prohibition; ſo that 
„ e they 
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improving in their Knowledge, have out- done 
their Teachers; and it is evident that we now 
make thoſe Goods better than they were ever 


8 
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they could not be imported but by ſtealth, we 
ſet the Hamburghers at work to imitate them, 

. who ſoon, to great Perfection, made both kinds 
of them; and tho' they were not at firſt equal- 


ly good and cheap as the French, yet we made 
ſhift with them; and nothing can be more 
apparent, becauſe we have never gone back to 


the French for theirs ; no, not ſince the Trade 

has been open, notwithſtanding the Goodneſs 
and Cheapneſs of the French Cloth did at firſt 
out-do them. Thus the French, by that ſingle 


Prohibition, have actually loſt the Manufacture, 


or at leaſt the Trade of it to England, which 
was the moſt profitable Part of it, and the 
Germans have run away with it, almoſt all. 
We might give Example, next to this; of 
the Hats made at Caudebec, and other Places 
about Havre de Grace; Whoſe Cheapneſs and 
” Goodneſs ſo much ovt-did our Ezpliſh Hats, 
that we were oblig'd, many Years before the 
firſt War, to prohibit the Importation of French 
Hats, leſt our own ManufaQure of that Com- 
modity ſhould be entirely loſt. But when the 
War came on, and the Prohibitions more ge- 
. neral and effectual, that Trade was entirely 


- * 


ſtopt, which thruſt us upon Hat: making our- 
ſelves; and at length became ſuch Proficients, 
that we not only cut the French out of it, but 
make the Hats both better and cheaper than 
the French, and often now ſell Hats to them. 
The like may be ſaid of the Manufacture of 


Glaſs, which was fo univerſally French, that all 


our fine Looking-Glaſſes, and Plate-Glaſs for 
Coaches and Saſhes, was made in Normandy. 
DODaur beſt Window-Glaſs alſo was called, by 
way of Diſtinction, Normandy-Window Glaſs, 
and 
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1 231 
and Crown-Glaſs of Normandy : But now both 
the Crown-Glaſs and Window-Glaſs, as well 
as the Looking: Glaſs, Coach-Glaſſes and Saſh- 
Plates, are all made here, and that to ſuch 
perfection; that, as we ſaid before, the Manu- 
facture ſeems to be tranſpos'd from France to 
England. | 

But the greateſt and moſt fatal Blow that 
ever was given to France in Trade, has been 
in the Manufacture of Broad- Silks; of which 
their annual Export to this one Nation of Bri- 
tain amounted, (if we may believe the Author 
of the fore-mentioned Play, and ſeveral others 


who wrote upon the Subject of Trade) to no 


leſs than a Million Sterling per Ann. Some 
have inſiſted indeed that it amounted to twelve 
hundred thouſand Pounds a Year; of which 
the Improvement is now ſo great in England, 
that we do not take fifty thonſand Pounds a 
Year from France in all their S-,’ Trade. On 
the contrary, if ſome others may be believed, 
they buy Broad-Silks from hence, tho? I do 
not affirm that part. i 


There are other Examples of the like kind, | 


but theſe are enough effectually to make out 
what I bring them to prove, namely, the riſque 
which Manufacturing Nations run by long In- 
tervals of Commerce, with thoſe who took off 


large Quantities of their Manufactures before; 


and who, being under a Neceſſity of having 


thoſe Manufactures for their Uſe, are driven 


by that very Neceſſity, either to make em them- 
ſelves, or to ſet other Nations upon doing it, 
who are perhaps qualified to perform it; in 


which Caſe thoſe Manufactures ſeldom return 
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R to their former ſtation, nor do the firſt Manu- 
= facturers ever recover the Loſs of them. 
| That this may be our Caſe in a long War, 
if ſuch ſhould happen, is not ſo unlikely as 
to make it not worth our Reflection; and as 
flothful, proud, and indolent as the Spaniards 
are reported to be, it is not improbable but 
ſome diligent Hands coming among them, 
— of perhaps from France, or; which is not impoſ- 
ſible, from England itſelf, or Ireland, and firſt 
prompting their Avarice; 5 Diligence and Ap- 
plication may happen to be rouz'd up among 
them by the View of Gain, to our Irreparable 
Damage in Trade. 8 
They who do not think encouraging the 
Spaniards to fall upon our Manufactures worth 
otice, while we know they have the fineſt 
Wool in the World at Segovia, and the Parts 
adjacent, and where they are not remote from 
the Barbary Wool to work with it: I ſay, thoſe 
| who do not think encouraging. a Woollen Ma- 
| nufacture there may in time be dangerous to 
Ds, have either a great deal more Knowledge 
| ZH of Trade. than I am Maſter of, or elſe can- 
| not be Well-wiſhers to the Cominerce of out 
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From the ManvractuREs let us proceed 
to the FisyuinG TRADE. It cannot be deni- 
ed but that Sain and Italy are the principal 
Markets for our Fiſh; I mean ſuck Fiſh as we 
| cure in the South Part of Great-Britain; that 
) is to ſay, the Herrings Red and White, and 
| | the Pilchards alſo, the White Fiſh and Salmon 
* | cur'd in Jreland, New England and _— 
| — land 3 
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Land; all which, or the greateſt Part of them, 


are alſo carried to Spain and Haly.. 

The Scots indeed have a Market for their 
Herrings in the Baltick, as well as the Dutch; 
but that is not to the purpoſe. If a thorough 
Prohibition of Commerce with Spain and Italy 
ſhould be the Conſequence of ſuch a War, as 
it is more than probable would be the Caſe, two 


Things might juſtly be expected. 


1. That our Navigation would immediately 

ſuffer a great ſtop or Interruption, and that 

a very eſſential one; namely, the great 

Number of Ships and Seamen who are 
now employed in carrying Fiſh to thoſe 
Countries, of all which mention is made 
already, would be at once thrown out of 
Bread and Buſineſs. 


2. That many Hundreds, I might ſay Thou- 
ſands, of Seamen and ſmall Craft, which are 
employed in and about the Fiſheries, would 
_ alſo be cut ſhort in their Employ ments, viz. 
in catching, killing, curing, and bringing to 
Market the many thouſand Laſts of Her- 
rings, Tons of Salmon, and Quintals of White 
Fiſh, &c. taken by the Subjects of Great- 
Britain, as well here, as in Ireland, Newfound- 
land, New England and other Places. 


N. B. By ſmall- Craft, I mean as the Seamen 
underſtand it, viz. all Kinds of Fiſhing 
Veſſels, ſuch as Smacks, Hoys, Barks, Buſes, 
Sloops, Ketches, Cobles, Shalops, and other 
Boats, ſuch as are uſually employed in 
' catching, and curing the ſeveral ſorts of 
| : ; Fiſk 
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' Fiſh mentioned above, whoſe Number 
may indeed be ſaid to be innumerable, 
and whoſe Buſineſs and Employment may 
be truly ſaid to be the greateſt Nurſery 
of hardy, ftout and able Seamen in all 


the King's Dominions, even greater than 


_ the Gliery it ſelf. 


That theſe will, generally ſpeaking, in 4 
great meaſure be interrupted, may be true of 
any War, eſpecially where Spain is a Party; 
and this I mention to anticipate thoſe who 
may over wile think to throw that ObjeAion 
in, as an Anſwer to what I have offered. 

Altho? it may be granted, that a War with 
Spain would indeed very much obſtruc and 
interruptour Fiſhing Trade, as it cuts us off from 
many conſiderable Markets where our Fiſh is 
now vended ; ſuch as Bilboa, the Corunna, Vigo, 
all the Ports on the Spaniſh ſide of the Bay of 
Biſcay and Galicia; allo Cadiz, Malaga, Alicant, 
the little Port of made conſiderable 
by the Neighbourhood of Valencia, alſo Char- 
tagena, Barcellona, and all the leſſer Ports on 
the South ſide of Spain on the Coaſt of the Medi- 
terrane an Sea: And I am ready to acknowledge 
this very conſiderable, Yet I own this would 
not amount to a total ſuppreſſion of the Fiſh 
Trade in thoſe Seas; for we ſhould ſtill have 
the Coalt of raly open to us, and therein the 
Ports of Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Meſſina and 
Venice; at which Places we always find a Mar- 
ket, and that the more conſiderably, by how 
much the Demand was uſually doubl'd by Or- 
ders from the Spaniſh Ports, 
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But now, ſhould the Emperor, being Maſter 
of the greateſt Part of the Harbours of Fah, 
and of all Sicily; ſhut up his Ports in thoſe 
Countries againſt us, I ſee not one Port of any 
conſequence, where, in all Italy, we might find 
a Market for our Fiſh, but that of Leghory, 
Genoa, and Venice, if we ſhould have a War 


with the Emperor and Spain together. 


We are told, that, if a War breaks out at 
this Time, the Emperor will immediately pro- 
hibit our Commerce at all his Ports, as well in 
Italy as in Flanders, and elſewhere, as far as 
he can have any Influence; I do not ſay it is ſo, 
but I think it is not at all improbable. 

We never, as either I remember, or have 
read in the Hiſtory of any Time, that we have 
had a War both with Spain and the Emperor to- 
gether, ſince the Time of King Henry VIII. 
when Charles V. was both Emperor and King 
of Spain, and Lord of all the ſeventeen Provin- 
ces, called then the Low Countries, including 
both Flanders and Holland in their publick and 
moſt extenſive Capacities; 1 mean, as they con- 
tain what we now call The States General, and 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. 

But then we had almoſt no Fiſhing Trade to 
carry on: England had no Colonies in America, 
no Fiſhery on the Banks of Newfoundland, or on 
the Coaſt of New England; nor had We fo 
many Veſſels employ'd in our own Seas, and 
on our Coaſt, in the ſeveral Fiſheries, as we 
have now. In a Word, this Trade is all ac- 
quir'd ſince that Time; and, as it will be in 
danger of being ruin'd, or at leaſt interrupted, 
fatally by a new War: ſo it is well worthy 
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1 

recommending to Conſideration, Whether it 
ought not to be well weigh'd, before ſuch a 
War be engag'd in, eſpecially ſeeing the Ad- 
vantage of carrying on thoſe Trades are ſo ve- 
ry conſiderable to our Intereſt, and may be of 
ſuch Conſequence to us, if loſt. 

lam told, the Spaniards have it under Conſi- 
ſideration, to ſend Ships to the Banks of New- 
foundland, at leaſt for a Sack, as the Merchants 
call it, that is to ſay, to buy Fiſh; This they 
may always do there for their Money ; and 
ſhould they be ſo wiſe, as, I muſt acknowledge, 
1 wonder they have not been long ago; the 
very Ships they would employ in this our 
Trade, would, in conſequence, encourage the 
breeding up ſo many Scamen among them, and 
cauſe them to build ſo many Ships, as would, 
in all probability, help very much to reſtore 
them to that Degree of Strength, which they 
once had, viz. of being moſt formidable at Sea. 

But I proceed now to examine the particular 
Trade only, which will be thus interrupted by 
a War, as we have it now repreſented to us, 
viz with Spain and the Emperor: Let me only 
reckon up to you the ſeveral Ports and Places 
where now your Ships and Merchants freely 
come, and in which they carry on a Trade for 
ſo many Millions; and Jet us enquire how 
much Trade we ſhall have left free and unmo- 
leſted, all our Trade in thoſe Ports being ixter- 
rupted by a War. 

Firſt, For the Flemiſh Trade; We have now 
Oſtend, Neuport, and Dunkirk; the laſt is cal- 
led French, and is fo in Poſſeſſion; but it is a 
Door of Commerce into Flanders, and ſo will be, 
in a Manner, prohibit and ſhut up in the gene- 

ral 
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ral Prohibition of Trade with the Emperor's 
Dominions, 

From hence we are not to ſuppoſe we have 
one Port (for any conſiderable; for our Trade 
to France is but ſmall) no, not thro? the whole 
Chanel, round the Bottom of the Bay of Biſcay, 
and about by Cape Finiſterre, till you come to 
Viana and Oporto in Portugal, 

Going on then South, you have indeed the 
Portugal Coaſt to Cape Sr. Vincent friendly (their 


own Intereſt in Trade direQing them ;) But 


then from the Bay of Cadiz incluſive, round 
the Point call'd Traffalgar, or Travel-de-Gar, as 
our Sailors call it, you have nothing but France 
and Spain, till you come to Nice and Villa Fan- 
ca, belonging to the King of Sardinia, who, 
perhaps, may, for his own Intereſt, ſtand neuter. 

N. B. We muſt not forget here that Gibral- 
tar and Port Mahon in Minorca are our own; but 
it muſt be added too, that they are no Ports 
for Trade, and rhe firſt none of the ſafeſt Rord 
neither. 

The Coaſts of Traly and Sicily comes next, of 
which, as influenc'd by the Emperor, I have 
ſpoken above. N 

A Stop of Commerce at all theſe Ports may 
reaſonably be expected, in Caſe of a War; and 
though I grant moſt readily that it ought to 
be ſubmitted to with all its worſt Circumſtances, 
if, as His MAJESTY expreſſes it, a Peace can- 
not be had, conſiſtent with the Honour, Inte- 
reſt, and Poſſeſſions of Great Britain. 


Yet I muſt ſay, and this is the Reaſon of all 


that has been ſaid, that theſe things concur to 
| make 
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make it reaſonable to avoid a War, if poſlible 
and wil: abundantly recommend to us the u- 
ſing all poſſible Endeavours, in Concurrence 
with our Allies, to preſerve that Peace, by 
which Our Trade has been preſerv'd to this 
Time In a flouriſhing and proſperous Condition ; 
and, that it is fo, may be eaſily prov'd, not- 
withſtanding all that is pretended or ſuggeſted 
to the contrary: And indeed this Complaint 
of the Declining of our Trade appears to be 
more a Party-Wrangle, than a ſedate Enquiry in- 
to the Fact, and has two Circumſtances attend- 
ing it, which confirms me in calling it ſo: 


1. The Calculating it for a Concurrence in 
Time, and other Circumſtances, with 
other Branches of the Party-Quarrel , 
now 1n its hight among us, and car- 
ry'd on both within Doors and with- 
out, by Tour Letters of the CRAFTS 
MA N, and Others, for manifeſt Ends of 
Tour own, and to ſerve a particular 
77 - | 

2. The manner of debating it, viz, by Cavil 
and Suggeſtions only, not by Merchant- 
like Arguments, juſt Calculations, and 
ordinary Rules of Trade. 


Vou might be argued with from the Conſump- 
tion of the whole Growth of the Wool of Eng- 
land, which is not abated, or ſunk in Price, 
which it would be, if it wanted a Market, and 
which, as it appeats, is not ſufficient for our 
ManufaQures, but that we are ablig'd to fetch 
a prodigious Quantity, more than eyer before, 


as well ſpun into Tarr, as rough and in the Fleece, 
; from 
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from Feland, and alſo from Scotland almoſt as 
much. This is made out by a very fair and juſt 
Calculation, by the Author before quoted, to 
be not leſs than 200000 Packs of Wool every 
Year, and every Pack weighing 240 J. weight. 

Our Fiſhing Trade, next to our Woollen Manu- 
facture, may be called the moſt important Trade, 
I mean of foreign Buſineſs, Which this Nation 
carries on in the World; and let thoſe who 
think it 'decay'd examine the following Speci- 
mens of the Fiſhery, and compare them with 
former Tears, and tell us, if they pleaſe, when 
they find greater Exports: I have a particular 
Account, which Tam able to prove, if need be, of 
theſe ſeveral Quantities of Fiſh carry'd to Spain 
and Italy this laſt Year, viz. 


16685 Barrels of Red Herrings ſhipp'd at Yar- 
mouth, in the Month of November laſt, 
for ſeveral Ports of Rah and Spain, and 
moſt of them to Leghorn only, beſides 
what went away in October and Novem- 
ber, which, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
was near as much. 3 

VN. B. They cur'd at Yarmouth and Leo- 
ſtofe this Year above 40000 Barrels of 
Red: .. 
37890 Quintals of Cod-Fiſh 
to the Port of Bilboa 

+ e 


all from Nemfound- 
land and New - Eng- 


22650 Quintals ditto, to ng nd all in Eng- 

———Leghorn and Venice, A lips: 

60549 Beſides very great Quantities of the 
ſame Fiſh to Lichon, Cadix, Malaga, Ali- 
cant, and all the other Ports of the Medi- 
terranean. | | 

: 600 
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600 Ton of Salmon ſhipp'd at Londonderry, 
chiefly by Freight from England, and ſent 
to Leghorn and Venice. | 


All this Account is excluſive of the Herrings 
and Pilchards curd on the. Coaſts of Devon and 
Cornwall, which amount to a very great Quanti- 
ty, and which, it may be made appear, have not 
been fewer this Year than formerly, 5 

Alſo this Account is eæcluſive of the vaſt 
Quantity of Herrings taken and cur'd on the 
Weſt Coaſt of Scotland, at the Leues, and other 


Iſlands, and ſhipp'd off at Glaſcow, and other. 


Ports in the Firth of Clyd, alſo at Londonderry, Bel- 
faſ#, and other Ports in the North of Vreland. 


If theſe Accounts are conſiſtent with a Decay 
of Trade ? If the Shipping employ'd in them 
are leſs than uſual? Or, if they have not 


found a Market at the ſeveral Ports they have 


unloaded at, the Oppoſers ought to let us knowit ; 
but we do not fiad any ſuch Complaint among 
the Merchants, and, till we do, I ſee no Cauſe 
to ſuggeſt it. | 


All theſe are Arguments to raiſe, the Value 
of Peace to us, if it can be Obtained; only take 
This with you as you go, That it is always ſup- 
poſed it may be HonoukaBLyY Obtained; if 
not, a War muſt be ventured, let the Hazard be 
that it will. 5 . 

Tam, S1 R, Tours, &c. 


T. MERCHANT, 


FINES, 


